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THE CROSS, 


BY MRS. J. THAYER. 





Original. 





[concLtupeED.] 

Mr. Srewart was now installed an inhabitant of the cot- 
tage, and a member of the family which oceupied it ; and 
so well was he pleased with his situation, that he felt in no 
haste to change it. In the morning, he, with Master George, 
his prime favorite, visited his estate, to direct the workmen. 
Inu the afternoon, the family usually assembled upon the 
gallery, which commanded a view of the river, and with 
books or conversation, or music, the time seemed to fly like 
the shifting scenes of adream. Mr. Stewart was perfectly 
fascinated. But the evening amusements were what he 
most prized ; the delightful strolls by the river side, or in 
the garden, or, occasionally, upon his own grounds, and 
the return after these rambles to the little parlor, where the 
evening was always closed with music, in which he-was a 
proficient, and of which Isabel was passionately fond. When 
Mr. Stewart for the first time joined his clear, deep voice, to 
her sweet and thrilling tones, and finely executed accompa. 
niment, a feeling of regret came across her heart, that her 
dear George knew nothing of the fascinating science. So 
delighted was Isabel, to have some one to sympathize in her 
enthusiastic love of music, that she readily complied with 
his frequent entreaties that she would sing. Even after Mr. 
Stewart had taken possession of his own house, music was 


made the excuse for his spending much of his time at the|/ 


cottage. He was constantly receiving some .new piece, 
which he must, of course, hear Isabel’s opinion upon ; some 
sweet song, whith he must hear her sing, till at length Isa- 
bel’s time was mostly spent at the piano. Mr. Tremaine, 
at first, appeared pleased, to see his wife enjoy herself; but 
after awhile, he began to weary of an amusement in which 
he could not share, and usually sauntered out to the garden, 
where, as soon as she missed him from the room, Isabel 
always joined him. 

One day, after an unusually long time spent at the piano, 
she sought her husband, and her quick eye detected a shade 
of deeper thought than common upon his brow, and her 
heart reproached her for having occasioned it. 

“George,” she said, “do you not like to have me play) 
and sing so much? I have fancied, of late, you looked not 
quite pleased. You know, dearest, how willingly I will re- 
linquish any thing that gives you uneasiness.’’. 

“My dear Isabel,” he replied, ‘to tell the trath, I have 
for some time wished to speak to you upon this subject ; 
not that J wish you to relinquish any thing that contri- 
butes to your amusement; you know it always makes me 
happy to see you so: but I am fearful that Mr. Stewart’s 
being so much in your company, may give, rise to ill-natured 
observations, and—-in short, I am told that it has already 
done so.” 

“George, you know how heartily I despise the. silly tittle 
tattle of such beings as a Gilman, ora Crooker. If you have 
the slightest objection, yourself, to my singing with Mr. 
Stewart, I will freely and willingly promise to do it no more ; 
but I will not be frightened from any amusement which my 
conscience does not disapprove, by the malice of such con- 
temptible beings as those I have mentioned.” 

“But, my dear Isabel, you forget that such are the very 
persons who can most effectually injure you. The world is 
ever willing to lend an ear to a tale of scandal, no matter 
how often the lips that utter it have been stained by false- 
hood ; it will be listened to, and too often believed, and the 
unconscious victim, perhaps as innocent as you, dearest, is 
condemned without a hearing.” 

“If my hopes of happiness were based upon the world’s 
approval, your argument might have some weight with me ; 
but you know J care no more for its idle tales, than for the 
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passing breeze that plays upon my brow. It is for you, and 
you only, I care to live, and your approval is all I covet. 
Tell me, therefore, what are your wishes: by them will I 
guided. Do you wish me to forswear singing, and Mr. 
Stewart’s society? Believe me, the sacrifice would be very 
trifling ; I often sigh for the return of our quiet evenings, 
when we were quite alone with our children.” 

‘Thank you, Isabel. Believe me, J speak cordially, when 
Tassure you, that on my own account, I have not the slightest 
objection to your enjoying yourself in any way you please, 
confident as I am that you will never commit an improper 
action. Now, my love, we had better go in; Mr. Stewart 


will wonder at our absence.” 


* * * * * * 


It was in the evening of a cold, autumnal day, that a 
party of four men were assembled around a blazing fire, in 
the best parlor of the principal inn at the Cross. On the 
table beside them, were bottles and glasses, and every ap- 
pearance of good cheer, as though the party intended “to 
make a right on’t.” At the back part of the room sat 
another person, evidently a stranger to the connivial party, 
and certainly of a higher order of being. He was engaged 
in the perusal of a newspaper, and to the blunt, but honest 
invitation of the carousers, to ‘‘ drink to better acquaintance,” 
he returned a polite, but decided negative, and continued 
reading. Soon, however, his attention was roused by the 
conversation around the table. He raised his head, and 
listened, with evidently a painful interest, to the following 
questions and replies — ° 

*] say, Mr. Truman, who lives in that pretty cottage just 
below here ?” 

‘One Mr. Tremaine,” answered the person addressed 

“ And who lives in the great house — inqnised 
the first speaker. 

“An — by the name of Stewart. 
ask 2 29) a 
_ “Because, I say, the handsome gentleman in the great 


Why do you 


house has a punshong, as the French peuple say, for the 
handsome lady in the cottage ; and no wonder, for a beanti- 
ful creature she is.” 

“Parish news!” said one of the party, who had hitherto 
remained silent. “ Why, it’s‘well known they have had a 
punshong, as you call it, for each other, these six months. 
A pretty fool the husband must be! They say he absolutely 
doats upon his wife, and would’nt believe a word against 
her, if the whole world swore to it.” 

« Well, it’s my opinion she’ll save them the trouble by a 
moonlight flitting with this Englishman.” 

The stranger, who had remained as if fascinated during 
this discourse, now arose, and confronting the last speaker, 
said — 

“You appear, sir, to be well acquainted with Mrs. Tre- 
maine, and her actions and intentions. Will you favor me 
with your reasons for forming the opinion you just now ex- 
pressed ?” 

“ Acquainted? not I. Reason? reason enough. 
when a gentleman is known to visit a lady at all hours in 
the day, whether she be alone, or with her husband — when 
the lady is seen walking with the same gentleman evenings 
and stands talking to him over the gate, in fair sight of the 
whole world ; —I think a man does not require much more 
to make him form an opinion, not much to the lady’s credit.’ 

“ And all this you have seen?” 

“Not I. I have other business to attend to, besides 
watching other men’s wives.” 

“ How came you, then, by so much information concerning 
the lady in question ?” 

“OQ! easily accounted for. Ask the landlady, as for that 
matter, the ostler, or the scullion.— But who are you, that 
you question me in this way ?” 

“Tam George Tremaine, the husband of the lady whom 
you have dared to calumniate. And, mark me, I will sift 


I think 


the matter to the very bottom.” 
quitted the house. 

“Sift till you’re tired,” said the man, “ for what I care, 
|but you had better let the matter rest, it’s my opinion. — To 
think of his being here,” he continued, addressing his com- 
jrades ; “a fine blow out he’ll have with hi§ wife, I’m think- 
jing. Come, pass the bottle.” 

* * * 


So saying, Mr. Tremaine 


After Mr. Tremaine left the inn, he directed his steps 
towards his home ; his mind filled with anger and distrust — 
/not towards his wife, he knew her to be too pure, too guile- 
less, for one moment to harbor a suspicion injurious to her 
reputation. But of him whom he had welcomed to his house, 
jhad treated as a brother, who had so often and so warmly 
|professed the sincerest friendship for him, of Mr. Stewatt, he 
was for the first time suspicious ; the integrity of his princi- 
ples he for the first time doubted ; and that doubt, once ad- 
mitted, a thousand trifling incidents which had pasced un- 
heeded at the time, or been since forgotten, now rose up in 
his mind, and seemed to give a certainty to his suspicions. 
He reached his gate, opened it, and entered the garden ; his 
eye caught the reflection of light from the parlor. “0,” 
thought he, “ Isabel has finished writing, and is waiting for 
me. Shall I tell her the scene in which I have been en- 
gaged? No, why give her unnecessary pain? I will my- 
self keep watch upon this viper. Yet it may be better to tell 
her, she is so unsuspicious, so_regardless of the opiniors of 
the world; it might be a warning to her.” Thus thinking, 
he reached the house and approached the window, with the 
intention of tapping upon it, but started back as if a viper 
indeed had met his gaze. There was his wife, his Isabel, 

with a happy smile wpon her lipsher hand resting in that of 
Mr. Stewart, who was earnestly talking to her. Mr. Tre- 
maine stuod for a moment almost paralyzed. Could it be 
possible? could he believe the evidence of his own eyes; 
could Isabel, the high-minded but confiding wife of his love, 
indeed be so deceitful? He rapped at the window. Jsabel 
immediately rose, exclaiming, “ There is George,” and ran 
and opened the door. 

“Come in, come in, George, let me introduce you to a 
friend, whom I am sure you did not expect to find here 
to-night.” 

‘You are too kind, madam ; I really have no wish to be 
introduced to any of your friends. For you, sir,” he said, 
addressing Mr. Stewart, “the sooner you leave this house, 
the better for yourself.” 

‘«* My dear George, what is the matter with you? I never 
knew you to behave so strangely. Stay, stay, Francis, here 
is some mistake.” 

“Francis! this is too much. Mrs. Tremaine, you will 
oblige me by immediately retiring to your chamber. As 
\for you, sir, I trust you will not oblige me to request your 








departure again.” 

“George, hear me! are you mad? Francis, do not go! 
My husband, will you indeed turn my brother from your 
honse ?” 

“ Your brother! what foolery, is this?” 

“No foolery, but reality. Francis Stewart, or rather Por- 
ter, is my brother, whom we supposed lost at sea, many 
years ago.” 

“Isabel, are you seeking to impose upon me?” 

“George, did I ever seek to impose upon you?” 

“ No, no, you never did, and I will believe you now, even 
if you tell me he is your grandfather.” 

“J will not tax your credulity so much as that. 
George, welcome Francis to your house.” 

“ Mr. Stewart, or Porter, for as yet I know not by what ap- 
pellation to address you, you are heartily welcome ; and | 
trust that Isabel’s brother will forgive the rudeness of her 
husband, in consideration of the circumstances, which, in 
his ignorance of the relationship existing between you, were 
not a little suspicious. Now, may, I beg to be informed how 


Do, 


oe 
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the eclaircissement was brought about, and how it was possi- 
ble, for brother and sister to be so long intimately acquainted, 
without discovering the relationship.” 

Peace being again restored, the little party sat down, and 
Mr. Stewart set all doubts to rest, if any still remained in MY. 
Tremaine’s bosom, by a brief account of his life, since his 
departure from Montreal. He said that after being in the 
navy about three years, the ship to which he belonged was 
ordered to: India. While there, it was his good fortune to 
render an essential service to an English gentleman, resi- 
dent in China, who, in return, having no children of his own, 
adopted the young stranger as a son, and was ever after as 
a father to him. He had often written to his sister, and alsu 
to his aunt, but never receiving any answer to any of his 
letters, he was at length forced to admit the painful con- 
viction, that his friends were either no longer living, or had 
forgotten him. 

For twelve years, Francis Porter, or rather Stewart, for he 
had taken the name of his benefactor, continued to reside in 
China. At the end of that time his adopted father died, and 
jeft him all his property. Francis, now independent, and 
having no longer any tie to bind him to a foreign land, de- 
termined to return to the home of his childhood. Upon his 
arrival in Montreal, his first inquiry was for his sister, and 
ascertaining that she was married and residing at the Cross, 
his plan was soon formed. He resolved not to make him- 
self known for some time, but, if possible, to form an ac- 
quaintance with herself and husband, and claim their hospi- 
tality as a stranger. His motive for such a strange pro- 
ceeding, ‘he could not himself explain, but the whim took 
such fast hold of his fancy, that he could not drive it away. 
And, as he reasoned, it could do no harm, and he could 
make himself known at anytime. Fortune seemed to favor 
his plan; Mr. Tremaine’s invitation was just what he wished. 
His reason for revealing himself that evening, was on ac- 
count of a report, which had that day reached him for the 
first time, that his visits to Isabel gave rise to injurious sus- 
Ppicions. 

Matters being so satisfactorily explained, Mr. Tremaine, 
really mortified at the part he had acted, most cordially 
welcomed Mr. Stewart to his house, and proposed that he 
should reside with them permanently. “You can rent your 
place,” he said, “(and live with us. Where is the use to 
have two establishments for so smatla family.” 

Mr. Stewart expressed himself well pleased to join their 
family, but proposed an amendment of Mr. Tremaine’s plan; 
he said, ‘“‘ My house is larger than this, and every way more 
convenient. Let us, therefore, all remove to that. I pro- 
posed it to Isabel before you came in, and she agreed to 
leave it to you.” 

“JT certainly can have no objection to any plan that Isabel 
approves, or even if I had, I should feel myself bound to 
yield them to her wishes, in atonement for the injustice ] 
have done her this evening.” 

“ Nonsense, George,” replied Isabel. ‘To be sure, I did 
at first think you very unreasonable, but upon reflection, | 
think it was very natural that you should have been offended 
at finding me chatting away so affectionately with a gentle- 
man, whom you was unconscious had any claim upon me 
but that of a pleasant acquaintance.” 

“Do you then forgive ne?” 

“ Yes, upon condition that you never refer to the subject 


again.” 
* * * * * * 





THE HARVEST MOON. 


Original. 







TueRre is hardly a sonnetteer that ever lived, who has not 
occasionally apostrophized the moon. We are all enamored 
with its beauty, from the time of early simplicity when we 
cry for it as a plaything, to those days of romance, when, 
with Mrs. Charlotte Smith, we fancy its orb the place where 
wretched mortals are allowed to take their final and spiritual 
rest. But of all the moons of the year the harvest-moon 
has received the greatest amount of eulogium, both in prose 
and verse. This moon, which appears in August, at the 
time of its rising exceeds in beauty and magnificence that 
of any other month. The complete roundness and fulness 
of its disk, its appearance, immediately after sunset, while 
the twilight is yet scarcely distinguishable from the day, 
right opposite the varied splendor of the western hemisphere ; 
its superior magnitude as beheld through the ruddy mists of 
the horizon, all unite to yield it a splendor and majesty un- 
known to it at any other season. But it is only at its rising 
that its appearance is at all remarkable. After it has gained 
a few hour’s elevation, it exhibits no unusual brilliancy or 
beauty. 

In this country there seems to exist a difference of opin- 
ion among the people in regard to the month in which the 
harvest moon appears, some assigning it to the month of 
August and others to October. This uncertainty arises from 
a general confusion of ideas respecting the harvest. | In Eu- 
rope, that month is called the harvest, during which the 
reaping of the wheat is accomplished; while in the New 
England States we call that month the harvest, which the In- 
dian corn is reaped. The corn or wheat harvest is usually 
commenced in the southern and middle parts of Great Brit- 
ain towards the end of July and the beginning of the fol- 
lowing month. In the northern parts of Scotland it is not 
begun, until the first of September. August is in the mean 
between these two extremes, and is called the harvest month 
throughout the greater part of Great Britain and the Conti- 
nent of Europe. 

The wheat-harvest in America takes place, on an average, 
about the latter part of August, as well as in Europe ; but 
in the New-England States, when we speak of the harvest, 
we allude to the time of gathering the Indian corn, which 
takes place in October. This month is in Europe called the 
vintage. With us it is the time of apple-gathering, as well 
as of the reaping of maize ; hence, what may be called our 
vintage, occurs at the same tie with our harvest. These 
circumstances have led to all the misunderstanding which 
exists among our people respecting the harvest moon, which 
we very naturally suppose must appear during our New- 
England corn harvest, in the month of October. Hence, 
likewise, has arisen the mis-conception of the peculiarities of 
the harvest moon, very many supposing that it is distin- 
guished {rom vther moons by some extraordinary brilliancy 
or duration. 

The peculiarity of the harvest moon is a certain phenom- 
enon that attends her rising, during the week when she is 
full, in the month of August, and in a less degree in the two 
following months. During her fulness at this time, her 
rising, for several successive days, occurs more immediately 
after sunset than at any other period of the year. This cir- 
cumstance aflords great advantages to the harvesters, by 
yielding them a light for the continuance of their labors, 
after the close of day. It is not to be wondered, therefore, 
that it should be viewed by them as a special blessing of 
Providence, being granted at that particular time when their 
labors are frequently protracted beyond their usual hours 
of toil. Hence, too, the poets of Europe have celebrated this 
moon, perhaps, in many cases, from an experience of the 
advantages of her beneficent beams. 

It is unnecessary, in this essay, to offer an astronomical 
explanation of this phenomenon. Suffice it to mention the 
fact, that, during the harvest months, the moon is full in the 
signs of Pisces and Aries. This circumstance causes her to 
be more directly opposite the sun, at his setting, than at any 
other period of her f.lling. Hence, when she is full at har- 
vest time, she rises sooner after sunset, fur several successive 
evenings, than during any other month of the year. Jn win- 

Tue exploring expedition is to spend the coming winter, ter, the full moon sometimes rises before sunset, and her 
(the summer of the Sunthern hemisphere,)in getting as near|/rising is therefore less frequently observed. When she is 
the South Pole as possible ; afier which*it will visit the Co-| in the signs of Pisces and Aries, her rising will often not 
lumbia river, and return by way of the Cape of Good Hope.'|vary more than an hour and forty minutes, for the space of 
I is expected home in abvut two years. ||seven days. The harvest moon is no brighter than any 










































































The last time I was in Canada, I saw Mr. and Mrs. Tre- 
maine, then the grandparents of a host of little rosy cher- 
ubs, the offspring of Master George and his sister. The 
worthy old couple, grown grey in the mutual interchange of 
kinduess, offered a striking example, of how little the cir- 
cumstances of worldly wealth and distinction are requisite 
to insure the happiness of two beings, blessed in each other’s 
affection, and possessed of contented minds. 

Francis Stewart, a confirmed old bachelor, still lives with 
his sister, the prime favorite of a little troop of nephews and 
nieces, to whom he tells stories and gives fruit and sweet- 
meats, and to whom, when he has done with it, he will most 
probably leave his wealth. 

























the other moons, and is remarkable only for this phenomena 
which attends her rising, while she is full. 

In summe;, when the sun pursues a long journey over the 
heavens, the moon, at night, pursues one proportionally 
short. Hence the full moons of summer are low, and they 
remain with us a short time only, corresponding with the 
brevity of the nights. In winter, on the contrary, the moon 
rises to a great height, performs a much longer journey in 
the skies, and thus affords us her longest proportion of light, 
during our long winter nights, when we need, in a special 
degree, the blessing of her beams. In winter, we enjoy the 
summer of the moon, and are supplied with the greatest 
quantity of moonlight. Nature makes the same beneficent 
provision for the inhabitants of the polar latitudes, by causing 
the moon to shine almost constantly, and with a brilliancy 
unknown in the lower latitudes, during the long absence 
of the sun in their winter. 

It must be recollected that in England during the harvest, 
a great number of reapers come from distant parts of the 
country, and from Ireland in particular, to be employed in 
the labors of the season, after which they return home. 
Hence any circumstance of nature so favorable to their toil, 
like the continued early rising of the harvest moon, would 
naturally be viewed by the reapers with a great deal of satis- 
faction, being away from their homes, and anxious for pro- 
pitious light and weather. And what, likewise, can be more 
natural, than that in the midst of their gladness, they should 
regard it as a beneficent gift from heaven, sent by the good 
and great Being, to cheer their hearts, and assist them in 
accomplishing their useful and innocent labors ? 

After the business of the harvest was completed, it was 
formerly the custom to give a feast to the laborers, which 
was somewhat poetically styled the Harvest-Home. This 
custom is said to be very nearly abolished at the present 
time. 
their labors, which is probably one of the remnants of the 
harvest-home. There is reason to believe that much of the 
celebrity of the harvest-moon has been caused by these songs, 
in which her mild light would naturally be introduced by 
the singers as one of the pleasant circumstances attending 
their past toil. This essay cannot be more agreeably con- 
cluded than by quoting the following beautiful Ode by Henry 
Kirke White. 





A song, however, is still sung at the completion of 


ODE TO THE HARVEST MOON. 


Moon of Harvest, herald mild 

Of plenty, rustic labor’s child, 

Hail! oh, hail! I greet thy beam, 

As soft it trembles o’er the stream, 
And gilds the straw-thatched hamlet wide, 

Where Innocence and Peace reside ; 
*Tis thou that gtad‘st with joy the rustic throng, 
Promptest the tripping dance, the exhilarating song, 


Moon of Harvest, I do love 
O’er the uplands now to rove, 
While thy modest ray serene 
Gilds the wide surrounding scene ; 
And to watch thee, riding high 
In the blue vault of the sky, 
Where no thin vapor intercepts thy ray, 
But in unclouded majesty thou walkest on thy way. 


Pleasing ’tis, oh! modest Moon! 
Now the night is at her noon, 
*Neath thy sway to musing lie, 
While around the zephyrs sigh, 
Fanning soft the sun-tanned wheat, 
Ripened by the sumimer’s heat ; 
Picturing all the rustic’s joy, 
When boundless plenty greets his eye, 
And thinking soon, 
Oh, modest Moon! 
How many a female eye will roam 
Along the road 
To see the load, 
The last dear load of harvest home. 


Storms and tempests, floods and rains, 

Stern despoilers of the plains, 

Hence, away ! the seasun flee, 

Foes to light-heart jollity : 

May no winds, careering high, 

Drive the clouds along the sky, 
But may all nature smile with aspect boon, 
When in the heavens appeass the Harvest Moon! 


*Neath yon lowly roof he lies, 

The husbandman with sleep-sealed eyes ; 

He dreams of crowded barns, and round 

The yard he hears the flai! resound ; 

O! may no hurricane destroy 

His visionary views of joy ! e 
God of the Winds! oh, hear his humble prayer, 
And while the moon of harvest shines, thy whirlwinds spare. 








{The writer of the following would not wish to have it inferred from 
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come up and attack the poor animal, till nothing is left but 


_ the sentiments there introduced, that the possession of talent or genius ||the skeleton. 


would, of themselves, entitle any to a seat in “ the courts above,” — 
but, from the perusal of some of L. E. L.’s writings, he has been in- 
duced to suppose that she possessed something more than a mere spec- 
ulative belief in the doctrines of Christianity.] 


TRIBUTE TOL. E. L. 


BY DaVID RUSSELL. 





Original. 





Far in the boundless Ocean’s dark abyss, 
What solemn voice sounds through the wide-spread gloom! 
What minister of fate comes to dismiss 
The cherished hope,* and chant her mournful doom ? — 
Saw ye her spirit in its upward flight, 
Released from pain, and freed from earthly thrall? 
With angels she now roams the fields of light, 
Nor earthly charm again that spirit may recall. 


How sudden called from earth! — No warning voice 
Prepared thy soul to breathe its last adieu, 

All the fond ties which made thy heart rejoice 
Were sundered at one stroke — nought could renew 

The pulse of life, but o’er thy senseless frame 
The hand of death exerts his dreaded power ; 

Yet Memory long shall cherish thy Joved name, 

And long lament thy early loss — thy hapless death deplore. 


Thy harp, which late sent forth its tuneful strain, 
Is silent now ; — no more its pleasant note 
Shall charm the list’ning ear. Oh, ne’er again 
To Love’s enchanting theme shalt thou devote 
Thy treasur’d thoughts ; here all thy labors cease, 
Thy pilgrimage is closed, — Life’s dream is o’er ; — 
In His blest presence, midst the realms of peace, [more. 
There shalt thou dwell through countless years, when Time shall be no 


From that fair shrine, the Muses’ sacred wreath, 
A star has fallen, whose pure brilliancy, 
Like the lost Pleiads, shines no more beneath 
The beauteous sky’s resplendent canopy. 
Gone in the brightness of thy noontide prime, 
Why should we mourn the loss which brings thee gain ? 
There rest, blest spirit ! in that glorious clime ; 
To thee each care, each toil of earth, alike seem light and vain. 


When the sweet flowers of spring again shall bloom, 
And the soft breeze its fragrant perfume bring, 

We'll think of thee in thy far distant tomb, — 
To thee fond recollection still shall cling ; 

*¢ From dark oblivion ” thy dear name, enshrin’d 
With fair Affection’s ties, shall long remain ; 

Thy gifted thoughts oft cheer the pensive mind, 

While Hope points to that blissful land where friends shall meet again. 


In the bright regions of celestial day, 
Where glory beams throughout those spacious plains, 
Thy soul, releas’d from this frail house of clay, 
Rests from its anxious cares, its burning pains. 
There, taught the lofty wisdom of the skies, 
And robed in heavenly beauty, thou shalt praise 
That mighty Power which caused thy soul to rise, 
And treed from Death’s strong haud, the song of victory to raise. 
February, 1839. 
* It was hoped that the report, first received of the death of L. E. L., 
would prove premature, 


MISCELLANIES., 





BONES IN THE DESERT. 

Tue accustomed route, M. Dumas says, is marked by a 
white line of bleached bones extending to the horizon. This 
extraordinary circumstance, it may well be supposed, aroused 
all my attention. I called to Bechara, who, however, did 
not wait for my question, for he at once read my desire in 
my obvious astonishment. “The dromedary.” said he, 
coming to my side, and commencing his story, without pre- 
face, ‘is not so troublesome and importunate an animal as 
ahorse. He continues his course without stopping, without 
eating, without drinking — nothing about him betrays hun- 
ger, sickness or exhaustion. The Arab, who can hear from 
such a distance the roar of a lion, the neigh of a horse, or the 
noise of men, hears nothing from his haghin but its quick- 
‘ ened or lengthened respiration ; it never utters a complaint 
ora groan. But when nature is vanquished by suffering, 
when privations have exhausted its strength and life is ebbing, 
the dromedary kneels down, stretches out its neck, and closes 
its eyes. Its master then knows that all is over. He dis- 
mounts, and, without an attempt to make it rise, —for he 
knows the honesty of its nature, and never suspects it of de- 


We are now on the highway between Cairo and Mecca; 
twice a year the caravans go and return by this route, and 
these bones are so numerous and so constantly replenished, 
that the tempests of the desert can never entirely disperse 
them. These bones, which, without a guide, would lead to 
the oases, the wells and fountains, where the Arab finds 
shade and water, and would end by conducting you to the 
tomb of the prophet — these bones are those of dromedaries 
which perish in the desert. If you look attentively, you will 
see some bones smaller in size, and of a different conforma- 
tion. These, too, are the wrecks of wearied bodies, that 
have found repose before they reached the goal. They are 
the bones of believers who desire to obey the prophet’s com- 


mand, that all the faithful shall once in their lives perform! 


this-holy journey ; —and who, having been too long deterred 
trom undertaking it by cares or pleasures, commence their 
pilgrimage so late on the earth, that they are obliged to 
finish it in heaven. Add to these some stupid Turk or 
bloated eunuch, who, sleeping when he ought not, has broken 
his neck ; give the plague its share, which often decimates 
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ting his seal, when the Earl of Buchan, who was accidentally 
present, examined the arms and motto and said —“ Sir, there 
jis only one family remaining entitled to these, and that 
family is in Virginia.” This confirmation of his innocent 
| and praiseworthy claims from the lips of a stranger, must 
jhave given him great satisfaction. He is a very cheerful, 
communicative old gentleman ; and I was pleased to inter- 
ehange a friendly grasp with the hand the veins of which 
might he enriched even with a drop of the Wallace blood. — 
Murray’s Travels. 





—— 


MAGNITUDE OF THE LAKES. 

Laxe Superior is 400 miles long, 80 miles wide, 900 feet 
deep, and contains 32,000 square miles. It is 596 feet above 
\\the level of tide water. 

Lake Michigan is 220 miles long, 70 miles wide, 1000 
\jfeet deep and 578 feet above tide water. It contains 22,000 
square miles. 

Lake Huron is 240 miles long, 80 miles wide, 1000 feet 
deep, and contains 20,000 square miles. It is 571 feet above 
tide water. 

Green Bay is 100 miles long, 20 miles wide, and contains 





a caravan, and the simoon, which destroys one, and you 2000 square miles. 


wiil readily see that these funeral guide posts are planted 
with sufficient frequency to preserve the road in: good order, 
and to point out to the children the course pursued by their 
fathers.’’ — Quinz Jours au Sinai, by M. Dumas. 





THE MASTODON. 

Ir will probably be recollected that nearly a complete 
skeleton of this marvel of an extinct race of beasts, was ex- 
humed near Bucyrus, in Crawford county, Ohio, about a 
year ago. A skeleton still more perfect, and of larger di- 
mensions, was recently discovered in Missouri, about twenty 
miles south of St. Louis. In no skeleton found before were 
the tusks implanted in the socket, the superior part of the 
head always being decayed. It is stated that such are the 
enormous dimensions of the head and tusks of the Mis- 
souri skeleton, that it required two stout men to carry the 
largest tusk, and two yoke of oxen to haul the head and 
tusks from the place of disinterment to St. Louis. These 
have been placed in the St. Louis Museum by Mr. Roch, who 


.{jsays: “ The tusks were not situated in the same position as 


those of the elephant, or yet the moose, as was supposed by 
some. They diverge outwards from the head, with the con- 
vexity forward, and the point turning backwards in the same 
plane with the head ; the tusk found in the head measures 
ten feet one inch from the base to the tip, following the out- 
side of the curvature, and two feet in circumference near the 
socket. The other tusk is only nine feet long—part of the 
root is wanting. When placed in the head in their original 
positions, the distance from tip to tip measures sixteen feet !”” 


A REVOLUTIONARY RELIC. 

Ar the launch of the Dale, at Philadelphia, the ship was 
christened by Commander J. M. Dale, the son of the late 
Commodore, and a Philadelphia paper relates the following 
incident in connection with that event : 

‘‘ Commander Dale wore a sword on the occasion, the his- 
tory of which we are informed is not a little remarkable. 
This sword, which is a splendid weapon, having a hilt of 
pure gold, and a blade beautifully adorned with emblematical 
devices, was given by Louis XVI. of France, to Paul Jones, 
as a token of esteem and admiration for his conduct in the 
desperate fight between the Bon Homme Richard and the 
Serapis, in 1781, a conflict unsurpassed in the annals of 
naval warfare. This honor was the more flattering, as the 
French monarch had never bestowed a sword upon any 
other officer. Commodore Dale was the first lieutenant of 
the Richard in the action with the Serapis, and, as Paul 
Jones attributed much of his success to that officer’s gal- 
lantry and coolness, he finally presented the sword to him, 
from whom it descended to the gentleman who wore it on 
the above occasion.” 

A DESCENDANT OF WILLIAM WALLACE. 

Ar Baltimore I met and conversed with an elderly gentle- 
man of the name of Wallace. In early life he had attended 
the classes at Edinburgh, and studied under Dr. Black and 


ception or laziness, —he removes the saddle, places it on the|/others. He boasts of being the only lineal descendant of 
back of another dromedary, and departs, abandoning the}| William Wallace, and still used the arms and motto of that||a fortune, and then spend the remainder of life in watching 
one that is no longer able to accompany him. When night|jhero. He mentioned to me that he was once in an engraver’s ||that fortune, just for your victuals and clothes. — (That is all 


approaches, the jackalls and hyenas, attracted by the scent,|ishop in Edinburgh, giving the requisite instractions for cut-||John Jacob Astor gets.) 


_Lake Erie is 240 miles long, 40 miles wide, 840 feet deep, 
and contains 9,000 square miles. It is 565 feet above tide 
| water. 
| Lake Ontario is 180 miles long, 35 miles wide, 500 feet 
\deep, and contains 6,400 square miles. It is 232 feet above 
jtide water. 

Lake St. Clair is 20 miles long, 14 miles wide, 20 feet 
ideep, contains 300 square miles. It is 570 feet above 
tide water. 

American Lakes are computed to contain 1,400 cubic miles 
of water,— more than one half the fresh water on the globe. 





JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

A TRAVELLING Correspondent of the New York American 
pays the following just tribute to Mr. Whittier : 

How gracefully does the village of “ Pentucket’’ recline 
back on the sunny side of the hill, bathing its feet in “ the 
tranquil Merrimack.”’ Every poet knows, or ought to know, 
that Whittier was born here. ‘ Do you know John Green- 
leaf Whittier?” said I to the coachman. ‘Yes, sir; ‘he 
was born in that farm-house yonder —a clever fellow.” 

Who that loves the beautiful, the chaste, the inspiring, 
has not read with delight the productions of “the Quaker 
poet?”? Born in humble life, and bred to the plough, he has, 
by the unaided force of his genius, placed himself in the 
front tank of American writers. Whittier’s poetry gushes 
warm from the heart. His flowers are always fresh and 
wild, though he is sometimes careless in their selection. 
He delights in the sublime and awful. Yet is he susceptible 
of the tenderest emotions, the most exquisite pathos, as his 
verses abundantly show. But, strange incongruity, he is a 
cordial hater of music! His classical] allusions are apposite ; 
and, though not unfrequent, his poetry is eminently Ameri- 
can —referring, happily, to the early history of our country, 
and especially to that of the aborigines of his native Essex. 
As a prose writer, Whittier is natural, rich and forcible. A 
golden thread of poetry runs through his sentences. With 
a keen relish for the ludicrous, he tells a story to the life. 
His anonymous sketches have been widely copied, and uni- 


versally read. 





THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 

Ir there be a single place where the curse of the fall sus- - 
pends its dominion for a brief season, it is in the well regu- 
lated family circle. There the wearied frame and mind relax, 
amid the pure exhibitions of friendship and love. There 

lno enemy lurks to injure. Indiscretion stands aloof, the 
tongue of slander is silent; the anxieties of gain, and the 
competitions of business, are left behind, and the comforts of 
life are enjoyed without their stings. 

Yet, even here, death and sorrow may enter, and sin, a 
greater spoiler than either. It is highiy necessary to fence 
around this enclosure of happiness, by daily supplications to 
Almighty Grace to preserve and purify a source of delight, 
which human nature so much needs in this wilderness world. 


Harp Case.— To work hard half of your life in amassing 
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“SUMMER IN AUTUMN, 





Original. 





Whur, from thy throne, oh, orb of day, 
Dost thou so brightly shine? 

And why, oh, south wind, is thy gale 
As warm as summer time? 


Hast thou forgot ’tis meet thou shouldst 
Withdraw thy June-like rays ? 

And look on us less smilingly, 
In these October days? 


And dost thou think, *tis in thy power, 
‘To keep the north wind back, 

With such a gentle puff, as comes, 
Oh, South, along thy track ? 


It cannot be, ye do not know 
The earth is brown and sear, 
And that all things but ye proclaim, 
The winter months are near, 


*Tis written on the mountain top, 
*Tis written on the plain, 

In flowers, in shrubs, in trees, in brooks, 
That winter soon will reign. 


But stay — we will not bid you go, 
Your presence yet can cheer 
The fleeting hours, that cluster round 
The closing of the year. H. 5. W. 
October 27th, 1839. 





A QUERY CONCERNING OLD MAIDS. 


BY QUIZNUNC,. 





Original. 





Ir is a general opinion, and one which few presume to 
deny, that all old maids are alike, and that any diversities 
of character which they may exhibit upon a slight acquaint- 


ance, will vanish upon intimacy. Though some are lean 


and others fat, some reserved and others affable, some digni- 


fied and others frisky, and though every variety of mind 
and temper may be found among them, yet there are not 
many who will dispute the acknowledged and established 
opinion, that they are all alike. It is asserted that they are 
invariably lean, thin, long-favored, with peaked chins and 
noses, thin lips, and eyes of no definite color, and entirely 
deficient in lustre. They are likewise whimsical, prudish, 
nice to an extreme of agonizing neatness, haughty, snappish 
and snarlish, and possessed of a violent antipathy to men, 
more especially old bachelors. They are, moreover, al! 
waspish in the waist, wear tight shoes, short petticoats, and 
muslins starched as stiff as their own uncompromising man- 
ners and habits. Others, however. assert that the majority 
are coquettish, fat, jolly and loquacious, and extremely fond 
of the society of men, more particularly of old bachelors and 
widowers. Still the great variety of opinion which is enter- 
tained respecting the characteristics of old maids, does not 
prevent people from agreeing upon one point, which is, that 
they are all alike. Now any point upon which all can 
agree, differing as they do upon every other, must neces- 
sarily be correct, and hence, notwithstanding all assign them 
different traits, we must he constrained to admit that point 
upon which all agree, the perfect similitude of the whole class. 
The cause of this difference of opinion respecting their 
characteristics, is probably this. Most of those individuals 
who say that all old maids are Jean, have probably not seen 
or been acquainted with the same old maids well known by 
those who say that they are generally fat. Those again, 
who say that old maids are always prudish, reserved and 
misanthropic, have either not been acquainted with those 
who are coquettish, affable and good-natured, or they have 
forgotten those whom they may have known. Or they may 
never have been acquainted with any of the class, and have 
merely drawn a picture in their imaginations of what they 
conceive the poor disappointed creatures ought to be. Oi 
the accuracy of any such portraits, one may judge, by con- 
sidering, after having formed an idea of the looks of an 
author by the perusal of his works, how exactly this idea! 
portrait always resembles the man himself, when they first 
meet and behold him. Still, though all individuals assign 
to the class a different set of characteristics, as they never- 
theless agree with one accord in the general opinion, that 
they are all alike, it is idle for me to dispute the assertion. 
Does it not seem reasonable, says one, that all old maids 
should be alike, when we consider their circumstances anc 
history? How can they be otherwise than ill-natured, ma- 











llicious, envious, and ill-favored, when every body is occa-| 
sionally taunting them with their mortifying condition, et 
when they receive so little respect, compared with that which| 
‘is shewn to married women of equal merit? These cute! 
tunate circumstances account for their similarity in all re- 
spects, and for those disagreeable peculiarities which we 
jhave always found to be the principal ingredients in their 
characters. ‘Their constant disappointments, mortifications 
jand troubles, have gradually soured their tempers and ren- 
dered them alike unamiable and morose. It is perfectly 
easy to explain, says another, the cause of the general like- 
ness which prevails among the whole class of old maids. 
Does it not follow, as a matter of course, that they should 
all be rather sociable, good-natured, affable and agreeable, 
when we consider the strong motives that influence them to 
acquire the good will of people, who are loath to attribute to 
them any good qualities which they do not really possess? 
\They still hope, likewise, for offers of marriage, and on this 
account they do not cease to be agreeable, as married women 
are too apt to do, after their bargain is made, but they con- 
tinue to cultivate their manners, social feelings and habits. 
These explanations sufficiently account for the fact that all 
‘old maids are alike. 

Still, though they are all alike, it must be granted that 
jevery old maid has some traits which belong exclusively to 
lherself ; and it is remarkable that in this particular they re- 
semble the remainder of women-kind, who have likewise 
each of them certain individual peculiarities. It is only on 
this principle that I can account for the strange fact, that 
while some old maids are dark complexioned, others are ex- 
tremely light, while some are ruddy, others are pale, while! 
some have yellow or red hair, with grey eyes, others have 
dark brown or black hair, with hazel eyes, and while some 
are tall and lean, and walk like a genteel pair of tongs in 
robes, others are fat and waddle about like a flour barrel. 
These are very strange facts, and when we consider that all 
old maids are alike, they may seem somewhat paradoxical, 
and can only be explained by supposing that various opin- 
ions exist among men upon the same subject. This must 
undonbtedly be the case in relation to that class of fortunate, 
unfortunate, amiable, ill-natured, affable, sulky, prudish,; 
coquettish, handsome and ugly class of females of uniform 
character, usually denominated old maids. 

We must never believe any facts which contradict an 
established opinion, unless the people who hold the opinion, 
likewise maintain the facts. Hence, if general opinion as-! 
serts one thing, it is idle to attempt to prove the contrary by 
facts or by philosophy. What every body believes must be 
true, since there is wisdom in a multitude of counsellors. 
But in relation to old maids, though the whole multitude 
cleave to one general opinion respecting their similarity, 
each individual asserts different facts. and assigns them) 
different characteristics. Hence, J am willing to admit the| 
facts likewise to be true, notwithstanding their variance with! 
general opinion ; and at present, I cannot deny that every) 
thing which is asserted about old maids is correct, and that) 


while they are all alike, they are nevertheless very diverse, Ses: ieliesina ae Sth ti tl eae 
Mares haa that almost at the same time, three apparently important 


Some, apparently with a great deal of charitableness, re- eo "5 o> ae Se “ -_ bang — -* 
mark, that oki maids are sour, sulky and misanthropic, be-t made in Paris, Petersburg, and Berlin. While Daguerre, in 
cause they were disappointed in love or matrimony, which Paris, —_— sie — ik a apd so sersiniey pe pe “ 
in the eyes of many are the same kind of disappointment, objects, in a chemical way, by means of the action of light; 


and that they have indulged their jealous and envious feel- while Jacobi, in Pesersburg, transformed, by 0 gaivanic pro- 


; : : gravin co into w i i 
ings because they have had nothing to cherish the oppasite.| atc taplanenateanay egies eaccapinennitgl 


Others remark that old maids are jolly, frisky and coquettish, || SYS oe ae prison: oy eocay ed — “4 
because they wish to appear young, and do not always know | ——- nes ere oA Re es eee, 
they are old, and because it is not the nature of women || with all their ariitienty of colors, end that wih “ Sdelity 
give up the hope of catching a lover at any age of life. By! hitherto unattainable, is approaching to perfection al Berlin ; 
others it is still farther remarked that old maids are fat and woo re ered wo tae woes es bd n — 
good-natured, and inclined to sociability, charity, and va-'| Ff coloring, and the mixing of colors, to the idea on which 
rious good words and works, because, not having their af. he ane Rise Seay cngages we ease - ” _ sonenly 
fections and anxieties like thuse of married people, all ab.|| been enabled to accompt ish the difficak ape which he pro- - 
sorbed in their regard for their own families. they can fees | Posed We REL SOS Soy eee 
some benevolent interest in the welfare of others. They’ 

have likewise none of the cares and vexations of a family, to GOLD MINES IN VIRGINIA. 

render them peevish and iil-natured. Some remark, again, Tae Norfolk Beacon contains an enumeration of the gold 
that old maids are homely, ill-looking, ungenteel and ungrace. | mines existing in six counties in Virginia, from which it ap- 
‘ul, because, while all the handsome girls were picked up, the ‘pears that the aggregate number is eighty. Considerable 
ugly ones were left alone and forlorn, to work out their tempo- sams of money have been spent in working a portion of 
ral salvation without any helpmate. Others say that old maids ‘them, and we doubt not that the whole outlay by those who 
are good-looking, pretty, and even handsome, because, on have thus sought to become suddenly rich has equalled the 
account of the pride which they felt in their beauty, they, amount realized from the mines. The coal mines of Vir- 
scorned the hands of men of their own acquaintance. Think- ginia are much surer sources of wealth than those of the 


ing they might command the hand of the best man in the precious metals. 


nation, they continued to reject offers of marriage, until 
they suddenly found themselves of an uncertain age, and 
still more suddenly forsaken by their suitors. 1 consider 
these arguments as very satisfactory reasons why the whole 
class of old maids are exactly alike. Suffice it to. add, that 
the public seldom forms an opinion on any subject without 
a reasonable foundation ; and that the multitude are always 
rational and philosophical, as the history of witcheraft, em- 
pyricism and charlatanry abundantly shows. 

What, then, do you believe to be the general character of 
old maids? the reader may perhaps inquire. I answer, that 
I believe their general character to be extremely universal, 
and that they are all differently alike and variously uniform, 
like the pebbles on the sea-shore. If an old maid was en- 
dowed by nature with a good understanding, and has re- 
ceived a good education, she will be intelligent and well- 
informed. If, on the contrary, she was endowed with a 
weak understanding, her good education has probably ren- 
dered her pedantic, vain, and pompous of her attainments, 
and she will wear blue stockings. But if she be both weak- 
minded and ill-educated, she will be inclined to gossiping, 
tale-bearing, and mischief-making, to say nothing of match- 
making. Similar remarks may be made respecting their 
dispositions and persons. If an old maid has a snub nose, 
blear eyes, a freckled skin, and all other features equally 
unfortunate, together with a pert, malicious and quarrelsome 
temper, there is every probability that she will be both ugly 
and ill-natured, and old into the bargain, after she is suffi- 
ciently advanced in years. If, on the contrary, nature has 
given her a pleasing set of features, a good mind and a 
benevolent heart, and if with all these, she has received the 
best advantages of education, the probability is, that she will 
be a very excellent and lovely woman. It is in this way 
that I am best able to account for that variety of character 
which diversifies the perfect similitude of this whole class 
of women. 

In conclusion, I cannot explain the contrariety of opinions 
which are entertained respecting this perfectly similar class 
of beings, except on the ground that different people see not 
only with different eyes, and observe with different feelings 
and prejudices, but that they do not all see and become ac- 
quainted with the same individuals. It is not to be won- 
dered, however, that they should all be different, in spite of 
their perfect similarity, as it is well known that a man may 
often differ from himself and even quarrel with himself. 
Thus all old maids are alike in every respect, except as 
nature and circumstances have modified them. There is 
one respect, however, in which no individual differs from 
any of the others, which is so remarkable a fact, that I ean- 
not omit the mention of it in this essay. However great 
the difference in their age, looks, temper and general charac- 
ter, I have invariably found them alike in this important 
respect —they are all unmarried. 













































NEW INVENTIONS. 
Ir is no slight evidence of the inventive spirit of the age, 
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PASSING AWAY. 


BY REV. J» PIERPONT. 


Was it the chime of a tiny bell 
That came so sweetly to my dreaming ear — 
Like the silvery tones of a fairy’s shell 
That he winds on the beach so mellow and clear, 
When the winds and the weather lie together asleep, 
And the Moon and the Fairy are watching the deep, 
She dispensing her silvery light, 
And he, his notes as silvery quite, 
While the boatman lightens and ships his oar, 
To catch the music that tomes from the shore ? 
Hark! the notes, on my ear that play, 
Are set to words —as they float they say, 
‘* Passing away! passing away!” 


But no! it was not a Fairy’s shell, 

Blown on the beach, so mellow and clear ; 
Nor was it the tongue of a silver bell, 

Striking the hour, that filled my ear, 
As I lay in my dream ; yet was it a chime 
That told of the flow of the stream of time: 
For a beautiful clock from the ceiling hung, 
And a plump little girl for a pendulum swung, 
(As you have sometimes seen in a little ring 
That hangs in his cage, a Canary bird swing,) 
And she held in her bosom a budding bouquet, 
And as she enjoyed it, she seemed to say, 

* Passing away ! passing away!” 


Oh! how bright were the wheels, that told 

Of the lapse of time as they moved round slow! 
Aad the hands, as they swept o’er the dial of gold, 

Seemed to point to the girl below. 
And lo! she had changed — in a few short hours 
Her bouquet had become a garland of flowers, 
That she held in her outstretched hands and flung 
This way and that, as she dancing swung, 
In the fulness of grace and of womanly pride, 
‘That told ine she svon was to be a bride ; 
Yet, then, when expecting her happiest day, 
In the same sweet voice I heard her say, 

* Passing away ! passing away !”° 


“TO LIE IN COLD OBLIVION.” 


BY B. B. THACHER. 





Original. 





History tells us of a man, who burnt a splendid and hal- 


towed temple of a Pagan Gudiess at Ephesus, the archi-; 


tectural wonder of the age, and the resort of all the nations! 


seems to glow with an instinctive consciousness of its own 
endless destiny and illimitable powers, that makes it shrink 
back and “startle at destruction.” The desire of surviving 
also on earth after death, the unwillingness that even our 
names and our memories should be quite as perishable as our 
frail bodies, is what we might have expected beforehand from 
a being full as man is of immortal instincts ; and so little 
satisfied with the thought, that any thing connected with him 
should ever be utterly extinguished, that of old, in that coun- 
try where alone the art now lost existed, of embalming the 
body, all who were able availed themselves at any cost of its 
aid; and the pyramids are supposed to have been built, in 
the same spirit, (by the labor of millions of men,) to preserve 
with still more certainty the bones of their kings. I mention 
this practice and this passion of an ancient people, not as 
any thing. better than puerile and useless, but to show how 
universally the feeling exists, which has been spoken of, and 
how far it has been carried by those who had the means of 
indulging it. 

But the wish that our memories at last should not perish 
with ourselves, though not to be compared with that aspi- 
ration for the soul’s future existence, which is an element of 
its divine spiritual nature, is nevertheless a wish that we 
should not be ashamed or afraid to confess. It is one as 
worthy of the most generous and warmest hearts, as we find 
it is, and ever has been, a favorite avowed one of the great- 
est minds. I believe that those who profess an entire indif- 
ference upon this point, will find that either they have never 
thought of the subject enough to know what their feelings 
are; that they profess what they do not feel; or have per- 
verted themselves to affect a feeling which is not natural, 
and to overlook one that is so. 

It may be possible to persuade ourselves, that we care not 
whether after death we may be known or unknown; but it 
is easier to affect this persuasion, and easier than all to pro- 
fess that we affect it. The feeling has been disavowed as 
selfish by one, and as childish and impotent by another. 
Both would fain reason, where, if they lay their hands on 
their hearts, they will feel the pulse of an instinct that is 
older, truer, surer than reason ; and moreover, the reasoning 
they generally use is precisely what they would show their 
contempt for; it is both impotent and selfish. If the ear of 
the spirit after death, say they, is beyond the reach of the 
world’s praise ; if a memory among men, however eternal, 
however extensive, however cherished, can do it no good, 


in its neighborhood, (as much as the temples of Mecca and can give it no pleasure, can make no change in its destiny ; 


Rome have since been for the followers of other religions, ) 
merely that he might be spoken of, as he has been and will 
be in all subsequent time ; even as I speak of him now; in) 
a word, that he might be remembered forever. Nodoubt he! 
would have preferred gaining his immortality, rather by a| 


what matters it whether we are cursed or blessed, remem- 
bered or forgotten? Our remains will rest as well in the 
one case as the other; as well those of the “ unknelled, 
uncoffined and unknown,” as those that are laid in their 
regal graves, under the shade of the proudest temple on 


deed for which his name might have been blessed; he would|/earth, and their names chronicled to all ages with the names 





have survived in the memories of men, if he could, as the) 
author of good rather than evil; as the founder of a sect or, 
a system, or the unfolder of a science. But for this perhaps’ 
he had ne station, knowledge or talents, no possible oppor-' 
tunity ; and he thought it better to be accursed than forgotten. | 
The case is a memorable, but by no means a singular one. | 
Our own observations of human character, concur, I believe,| 
with the records of the past, in showing that it is but one 
exemplification of a passion which is common to all men; 
a desire of being spoken of and remembered after death ; a’ 


of kings or of heroes. 

All this is true in theory, but it is not the truth of the 
heart. Nor does it follow, because we cannot enjoy posthu- 
mous, as we can living fame, that we may not make our- 
selves as happy, while we live, with expecting it. Many things 
besides this are of more value in pursuit, than they are in 
possession ; and we are so created, must fortunately for our 
happiness, as to enhance our present joys, or assuage our 
present sorrows, as well by the hope of the future, as by the 
memory of the past, There are a thousand objects, in them- 


a desire, (which seems to bear some affinity to the longing'|selves unattainable, which we take pleasure in contemplating 
of the soul for its own future and eternal being.) that, even, or desiring at a distance, as the deceived infant reaches out 
afier our bodies shall have gene down to the grave, and min- || for the Justrous and colored line of the rainbow. Hope is a 
gled again with the dust they were made of, some record magnifying glass, which brings fictitioasly near to the eye 
shall be left of us, not alone iu the graven marble that shall |of the mind, near enough for all the purposes of enjoyment, 
stand over the spot of our last repose, but a record in the |objects that in truth are afar off and unapproachable. Thus 
memories of some of those that survive us. Not all, indeed, it is, that the anticipation of being more or less remembered 
would covet a fame of the same kind with his, who destroyed | after death is enjoyed now, though it cannot be enjoyed then. 
the Ephesian temple ; nor regard any fame that is universal || And if this is true, the feeling, instead of being disavowed as 
or perpetual, with the same emulous eyes ; and of that small a weakness, (a weakness of the same kind, though not of 
proportion of mankind, in whose circumstances there exists| the same degree, with the horror that most men have of anni- 
a possibility of attaining such a renown, not one in a thou-|/hilation,) should be cherished as a motive ; an incitement so 


sand, perhaps, cherishes the passion with a vehemence that 


to act through life, that at death we shall not fail to be 


makes it the leading one of his soul; but that mind must/|/missed; missed with the regret of those who survive us. 


have been corrupted, I think, from its native purity, in which 


The feeling is not a selfish one, but the very reverse. For 


there is no horror at the thought of being totally lost to the||sensible as we are, that our own future interests are in no 
world, forgotten, as if we had never existed, the moment our|| way to be affected by what may be said of us when we have 


bones are covered over with the earth of a grave-yard. 


ceased to be among men, we have chiefly to consider the in- 


I have alluded to that “ fond desire, that longing after im-||terest and the comfort of those with whum we are most con- 
nected. Our reputation as long as we live is a portion, and 
by no means a small one, of our best estate; afterwards it 
falls, as infallibly as any other possession, to our kindred or 


mortality,” which has been said to be an attribute of the 
human mind, and has been used as an argument in favor 
of its future existence. From the moment of its birth, it 





descendants, those who inherit our blood and our name. They 
will partake of our fame or our infamy, as necessarily as 
they feel the consequence of our wealth or our poverty. We 
should make it an object, then, for their sakes, if not for any 
|gratification of our own, not only to leave our and their 
‘name, with none of those foul spots upon it, that may make 
it an entailment, disgraceful and accursed —of which they 
/never can be rid ; but to leave it a name to be treasured up 
as an heir-loom. We should transmit a character as we 
‘transmit an estate, for the happiness or the maintenance of 
those who depend upon us; and neither is any the less a 
merit or a duty, and I may add, perhaps, neither is any the 
less a pleasure, that, except in our satisfied expectations, 
what we transmit to them we shall never enjoy. 

I have spoken of a distinction or a memory after death, not 
as these things are given in excess to a few, but as they lie 
more or less in the power of almost al] men. We may never 
be known beyond the limits of that sphere, however humble, 
in which we shall have lived and died ; our names may not 
go farther than our own immediate descendants, or our near- 
est friends; but there is a pleasure in expecting even this. 
It is better than being brushed away like the dust of a shelf 
into our graves, and then forgotten, because we no more 
cumber the ground. It is better than this, by having done 
all that our talents would permit us, to be regretted by all 
with whom our station may have made us acquainted. It 
were better than “cold oblivion,” if our grave should be 
hallowed by the tear of one, even one mourner that loved us; 
if but a single heart should keep burning for us the flame of 
an undimmed affection. 
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ESSAY ON ANCIENT INTERMENTS. 


From Pennant’s Tour in Wales. 


SrputcaraL tumuli are very frequent in the village of 
Llenarmon. I was present at the opening of one, composed 
of loose stones and earth, covered with a layer of soil about 
two feet thick, and over that a coat of verdant turf. In the 
course of our search, were discovered, towards the middle 
of the tumulus, several urns made of sun-burnt clay, of a 
reddish color on the outside, black within, being stained 
with the ashes they @ontained. Each was placed with the 
mouth downwards on a flat stone ; above each was another, 
to preserve them from being broken by the weight above. 
Mixed with the loose stones, were numerous fragments of 
bones ; such as parts of the thigh bones, the arm bones, and 
even a skull. These had escaped the effects of the fire of the 
funeral pile, and were deposited about the urns; which con- 
tained the residuum of the corpse, that had been reduced te 
pure ashes. I shal! mention in the following pages the 
high antiquity of this custom ; that it was in use with the 
most polished nations, with the Greeks and with the Romans, 
as well as with the most barbarous. The ancient Germans 
practised this rite, as appears from Tacitus. The Druids ob- 
served the same, with the wild addition of whatsoever was in 
use in this life, under the notion that they would be wanted 
by the deceased in the world below ; and in confirmation of 
this, arms, and many singular things, of unknown use, are to 
this day discovered beneath the places of ancient sepulture. 

The remote Sarmatz, and all the Scandinavian nations, 
agreed in the burning of the dead; and the Danes distin- 
guished by this, and the different ceremonies, three several 
epochs. 

The first, which was the same with that in question, was 
called Roisold and Brendetiide, or the age of burning. 

The second was styled Hoigold, and Hoielse-tiide, or the 
age of tumuli or hillocks. The corpse at this time was 
placed entire, with all the ornaments which graced it during 
life. The bracelets, or arms, and even the horse of the de- 
parted hero, were placed beneath the heap. Money, and all 
the rich property of the deceased, used to be buried with him, 
from the persuasion, that the soul was immortal, and would 
stand in need of these things in the other life. Such was 
the notions both of the Gauls and of the northern nations. 
Among the last, when piracy was esteemed honorable, these 
illustrious robbers directed that all their rich plunder should 
be deposited with their remains, in order to stimulate their 
offspring to support themselves, and the glory of their name, 
by deeds of arms. Hence it is we hear of the vast riches 
discovered in sepulchres, and of the frequent violations of 
the remains of the dead, in expectations of treasures, even 
for centuries after this custom had ceased. 

The third age was called Christendons-old, when the intro- 
duction of Christianity pat a stop to the former customs: for, 
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“ Christians,” as the learned physician of Norwich observes, 
“ abhorred this species of obsequies ; and though they stickt 
not to give‘ their bodies to be burnt when alive, detested 
that mode after death ; affecting rather depositure than ab- 
sumption, and properly submitted unto the sentence of God, 
to return not unto ashes, but unto dust again.” 

From the remarks of these able writers, we may learn the 
time of the abolition of the custom of burning among the 
several nations ; for it ceased with paganism. It therefore 
fell first into disuse with the Britons; for it was for some 
time retained by the Saxons after their conquest of this 
kingdom ; but was left off on their receiving the light of the 
Gospel. The Danes retained the custom of urn-burial the last 
of any: for of all the northern nations who had any footing 
in these kingdoms, they were the latest who embraced the 
doctrines of Christianity. 

I cannot establish any criterion by which a judgment may 
be made of the people to whom the different species of urns 
and tumuli belonged, whether they are British, Roman, 
Saxon or Danish. 

Some of the tumuli consist of heaps of naked stones, such 
as those in the isle of Arran, in many parts of Scotland ; 
and in some parts of Cornwall. 

Others are composed like this of Llanarmon, with stones and 
earth, richly covered with earth and sod. Of these the last is 
in certain places level with the ground, in others surrounded 
with a trench: they were sometimes found of earth only. 
Others were of a conoid form, and some oblong ; of which 
there is an example in ihe neighborhood of Bryn y pys,| 
called the Giant’s Grave. Finally, other places of ancient; 
sepulture consisted only of a flat area, encompassed, like’ 
the Druidical circles, with upright stones, and such were| 
those of Ulbo, and of king Harald in Sweden. 

The urns are also found placed in different manners, with) 
the mouth resting downwards on a flat stone, secured by 
another above, or with the mouth upwards, guarded in a 
like manner. 

Very frequently the urns are discovered lodged in a square 
cell composed of fiags. Sometimes more than one of these 
cells are found beneath a carnortumulus. I have met with, 
near Dapplin, in Perthshire, not fewer than seventeen, dis- 
posed in acircular form. When numbers are found together, 
the tumulus was either a family cemetery, or might have 
contained the relics of a number of heroes who perished with 
glory in the same cause: for such honors were paid only to 
the great and good. 

The urns found in these cells are usually surrounded with 
the fragments of bones that had resisted the fire; for the 
friends of the deceased were particularly careful to collect 
every particle, which they place, with the remains of the 
charcoal, about the urns, thinking the neglect the utmost 
impiety. We have no certainty of the ceremonies used by 
the ancient Britons on these mournful occasions ; but from 
many circumstances which we continually discover in our 








tumuli, there appear many analogous to those used in an-||a very seasonable relief. Remittances by mail will be at 


cient Greece and Rome. 


were used by the northern nations. 
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Animals of different||ond, during the dry season, and this is four times as much 


species were burnt or deposited with the body. The spoils||as the Ganges. It appears from the accounts of this and 
of war, and weapons of various kinds, were placed on the||several other recent travellers, that the source of all these 


pile ; the bones and ashes were placed together ; and a heap 
of earth, or a tumulus, flung over them. Each of these 


of stone, all placed under the very same sort of tombs as are 
described by Virgil and Homer. Perhaps the other cere- 
monies were not omitted ; but we have no record that will 
warrant us to assert that they were in all respects similar. 


The Tuscan chief and Trojan prince command 

To raise the funeral structures on the strand ; 

Then to the piles, as ancient rites ordain, 

Their friends convey the relics of the slain. 

From the black flames the sullen vapors rise, 

And smoke in curling volumes to the skies. 

‘The foot thrice compass the high-blazing pyres ; 
Thrice move the horse, in circles, round the fires, 
Their tears, as loud they howl at ev’ry round, 

Dim their bright arms, and trickle to the ground. 

A peal of groans succeeds ; and heaven rebounds 
‘To the mix’d cries, and trumpet’s martial sounds, 
Some in the flames the wheels and bridles throw, 
The swords and helmets of the vanquished foe ; 
Some, the known shields their brethren bore in vain, 
And unsuccessful jav’lins of the slain. 

Now, round the piles, the bellowing oxen bled, 
And bristly swine ; in honor of the dead, 

The fields they drove, the fleecy flocks they slew, 
And on the greedy flames the victims threw. — Pitt. 





Since I am engaged in this funebrious subject, it will be fit 
to observe, that a discovery of an entire skeleton, placed be- 
tween flags of a proportionable size, was made near this place. 

This as well as others similar in different parts of our 
islands, evinces that the ancient inhabitants did not always) 
commit their bodies to the fire ; for, besides this instance, a 
skeleton thus inclosed was found in one of the Orkneys, and 
others in the shire of Murray ; and with one of the last was) 
found an urn with ashes, and several pieces of charcoal ; 
which shows that each practice was in use in the same age. | 
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To our Susscripers.— We are gratified to be able to 
state, that we have passed through the changes incident to 
the close of our first volume, without any diminution of our 
subscription list, and have the prospect henceforth of a per- 
manent increase. The pressure of the times, however, has 
been such as to prevent our receiving the amount of remit- 
tances we had reason to expect ; and we are obliged to re-! 
quest our subscribers to forward without delay the amount) 
of their subscriptions. The amount will be but trifling for 
each individual, but the aggregate will afford the publishers 








our risk, and the postage on letters containing five dollars’ 


The Greeks first quenched the funeral pile with wine, and||or more, will be paid by us. | 


the companions or relations of the departed performed the 
rest. Such was the ceremony at the funeral of Patroclus. 


Where yet the embers glow, 
Wide o’er the pile the sable wine they throw, 
And deep subsides the ashy heap below. 
Next the white bones his sad companions place, 
With tears collected, in the golden vase, 
The sacred reliques to the tent they bore ; 
The urn a veil of linen covered o’er ;— 
That done, they bid the sepulchre aspire, 
And cast the deep foundations round the pyre ; 
High in the midst they heap the swelling bed 
Of rising earth, memorial of the dead. — Pope. 


British Inpta.— Much has been written about this extra-| 
ordinary region, but probably few of us, after all, appreciate} 
the country, especially in its political position, as it deserves. | 
We have seen no remarks on this point so striking as are 
contained in an essay on the subject, from the pen of the 
Swedish Ambassador in London, furnished by him to the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and published in a late number of the 
‘‘ Literary Gazette.” 

His Excellency pronounces the British Empire in the East 
one of the greatest phenomena in the world’s history. With-) 
in one century, he observes, it has risen from the rank of a 





The duty of collecting the bones and ashes fell to the next/|trading factory to an imperium of more than 100,000,000) 
of kin. Thus, Tibullus pathetically entreats death to spare||inhabitants, with an equal number who, though under their||probably not pay above three per cent. It is erected purely 


him in a foreign land, lest he should want the tenderest|/own princes, still obey the British power. 


offices of his nearest relations. 


Here, languishing beneath a foreign sky, 

An unknown victim to disease, I lie ; 

In pity, then, suspend thy lifted dart, 

Thou tyrant Death, nor pierce my throbbing heart ; 

No motlrer near me, her last debt to pay, — 

Collect my bones, my ashes bear away ; 

No sister o’er my funeral pile shall mourn, 

Nor mix Assyrian incense in my urn ; 

Nor, Delia, thou, oh! thou, my soul’s first care ! 

Shali, with thy dear, dishevelled locks, be there.— R. W. 


I beg leave to add the account given by Virgil of the fu- 
eral rites of Pallas. We find in it many ceremonies that 





1,250,000 English square miles, of the most fertile part of the| 
surface of the earth, from 8° latitude to 35°, and from 68° 
jlongitude to 92°. The mountains and rivers are on a cor- 
\responding scale of grandeur. The Gauts and Himalays 
rise, the former 13,000, the latter 27,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. As to rivers, the Indus, Jumna, Sutledge, Ganges, 
and Brahmapootra, each offers a navigation of not less than 
1,200 English miles, and the two last during certain months 
pour into the Bay of Bengal a mass of water containing more 
than 1,000,000,000 cubic feet in an hour. According to 
Burnes’ Travels, the discharge of the Indus is equal to that 
of the Mississippi, being 80,000 cubic feet of water in a sec- 













circumstances are continually discovered in our barrows. | 
| Horns, and other relics of quadrupeds, weapons of brass and, 


rivers is partly on the Thibet table-land, 17,000 feet above 
the sea, partly from the great lake Mansourvn, also situated 
there, and from mountains north. The four first-mentioned 
rivers, after having, in several directions, wandered over the 
above-named table-land, cross the double chain of the Hima- 
lay mountains through four different passes, or dales, which 
themselves lie 15,000 or 16,000 feet above the surface of the sea, 
on which height a Dr. Gerard has found great beds of mus- 
cels and other shell-fish. 

Such are the natural aspects of this compting-house do- 
main. It may add to our conception of the strange politi- 
cal situation in which it is now found, if we bear in mind 
that within its boundaries are towns which, like Calcutta, 
have a population of a million; many others that reckon 
from 300,000 to 500,000 inhabitants; and others again, as 
Madras and Bombay, which carry on a trade greater than 
that of ancient Carthage, Venice, or Genoa, during their most 
flourishing periods. 

It is remarked that the vassal-kings of the empire have 
more subjects than many of the European powers; the King 
of Oude, for example, six millions, and Nizzam, in Hydra- 
dad, ten. The mere pensioned princes consume an imperial 
revenue. The Nabob of Bengal receives twenty-two and a 
half millions of silver rupees yearly ; of Cavnac, two mil- 
lions ; and so on, including 600,000 for the son of Tippoo 
Saib. Some of these gentry, it is said, belong to dynasties 
older than the Bourbons; and the emperor in Hindostan, 
the descendant of Tamerlane, (Thimur Khan) the great Mo- 
ghul, sits still on his golden throne, in Delhi, surrounded by 
all the grandeur of the east, himself only a prisoner in the 
power of the British. 

This mighty empire has for its defence a standing army 
larger than the Austrian by 10,000 men, and a revenue half 
as large again as Russia, the latter being rated at £12,000,000 
and more. Al} this began, we repeat, with a comparatively 
insignificant corporation. Enterprise, intelligence, and tact, 
have accomplished the whole of it, too, almost without means, 
and in a region much of it highly warlike, and where the 
Mahrattas alone were in possession of an army of more than 
200,000 men, organized by French officers, and supplied 
with a numerous artillery. All this within sixty years, 
for Bengal, the first English territorial possession, was not 
gained before 1776. 

Pusuic Sririr.— Many of our citizens who visit Salem, 
especially for the purpose of lecturing there, are aware that 
very imperfect accommodations have heretofore existed for 
large meetings of this kind ; —a state of things not easily to 
be reconciled with the common notions of the wealth and 
taste of our sister city. It gives us pieasure to hear of the 
spirit with which this difficulty has been rectified. The Me- 
chanics’ Association, we believe, are at the bottom of the 
business. A fine, ample, elegant, ‘“ Mechunics’ Hail” is 
now at all events nearly finished ; the property of a com- 
pany formed for the purpose, and incorporated last winter, 
with authority to hold $25,000 worth of real estate; the 
building and land are likely, we hear, to cost something over 
that sum. In this stock, the Mechanics’ Association itself 
invests some $7,000, pretty near all its funds, and many 
of the members have contributed liberally besides. Mr 
Sutton, the President, besides taking $3000 of the stock, gave 
the society another thousand, with the view of its being ap- 
propriated to the same purpose. These are deeds which de- 
serve and demand some notice and record ; their influence 
must be good. What enhances the liberality of the Salem men 
in the affair stil! more, is the circumstance that they have no 
expectations of making money out of it. The Hall will 


It extends over||‘‘ pro bono publico,” and a great improvement and ornament 


it will be. It will accommodate some 1500 persons. 

When will our Association be able to follow so good an 
example. Land and building are dearer here, we know — 
especially the former. Instead of $30,000, we suppose 
$100,000 would come nearer what they would want, were 
they raising an edifice on a grand scale in the heart of the 
city. We understand the project, however, has attracted 
their attention, and one of these days their energy and 
liberality will effect it. It may be done, too, in a style wor- 
thy of them, consistently with an economy which would con- 
fine the expenses within reasonable bounds. There is no 
necessity, for instance, of the Hall being in the “ heart of the 
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city.” Our other buildings of the sort are well scattered 
about at present, and a quarter of a mile is of no great mo- 
ment one way or the other,—only it would make a differ- 
ence of some ten or twenty thousand dollars in the footing 


of the bill. 





Mamm™ortu Parers.—A paper as large as a common floor 
carpet is certainly a typographical curiosity ; and it is not 
to be wondered that almost every body wishes to make him- 
self the possessor of one, as a specimen of the curiosities of 
literature. We hope not to be guilty of any invidious re- 
marks, however, while we make a few criticisms upon this 
style of getting up newspapers. We look upon these mam- 
moth journals as very much of the nature of those immense 
folios of the middle ages which were often extended to 
nearly a hundred volumes, the whole really valuable con- 
tents of which might have been condensed into a single 
pamphlet. Every thing must be published in one of these 
mammoth papers, or they could not be filled, and if every 
thing is published, many things must of course be found in 
their columns which were better omitted. There are limits 
to the mere news and gossip of the week; and if there is 
double the space to be filled which this department will 
occupy, idle rumors, filthy scandal, and worthless jests and 
items must be invented to fill up the void. There are limits, 
likewise, to the original resources of the editors and contri- 
butors of a journal; and if there is more space to be filled 
in the original department, than the pens of the contributors 
can furnish with good articles, these articles must either be 
spoiled by amplification, or “the remaining space must be 
filled with hastily written trifles or stupid prosing. 

Amplification is the characteristic vice of contemporary 
literature ; the public intellect resembles a rich soil that is 
covered with a wild juxuriance of all kinds of plants, which 
are changed to weeds by the thickness of their growth. 
Amidst such a multitude, however fertile the soil, no single 
plant can attain perfection. A multitude of books and a 
multitude of papers, however, may be published, without 
giving rise to a similar evil, in a community where there is 
a multitude of minds employed in furnishing them. But 
when a volume or a paper of very inordinate size is issued 
periodically from any single press, such volume and paper 
must necessarily exceed the limits of the editors’ and pub- 
lishers’ resources, unless they are filled with all kinds of 
random materials which can be obtained from every quarter. 
Hence the prevailing vice of contemporary literature, am- 
plification, must necessarily be increased by all mammoth 
papers, and voluminous publications of every description, 
whica are issued periodically. Colton, the author of Lacon, 
says in some of his pithy sentences, not exactly in these 
words, that the time will come when the public will be satis- 
fied with those writings alone which convey the greatest 
number of ideas, in the fewest possible words. When that 
time arrives, mammoth papers will be out of fashion. 





Metuovist THEOLOGICAL InstrTuTIoNs. — The establish- 
ment of institutions for the education of religious teachers is} 
considered a new thing in the Methodist denomination in 
this country, and the effort which is now making to accom- 
plish such a purpose, meets with considerable opposition on 
that ground. For the purposes of general education the de- 
nomination have made, within a few years past, the most 
liberal provision, having established and endowed a large 
number of academies, in all parts of the country, beside 
several colleges and universities. Two attempts to estab- 
lish a college were made immediately afier the organization 
of this church, at the close of the revolutionary war; but 
they were both defeated by the destruction of the buildings 
by fire. Since that time, till within the last fifteen or twenty 
years, the subject had been suffered to sink into neglect. 

Having now placed the interests of general education on 
highly respectable fvoting, the attention of the Methodist 
community, more especially in the North, has been turned 
to the subject of providing for the more thorough instruction 
of candidates for the sacred office. 

The Wesleyan connection, in England, have taken the 
lead of their American brethren, having in 1834, after some 
years of consultation and discussion, matured a plan for a 
Theological Institution, which has since gone into successful 
operation. It is on a somewhat different plan from other 
seminaries of the kind, the students not being confined to a 
definite term, or to a fized course of stadies ; but allowed to 
remaia for such time, and pursue such a course, as shall be 
found consistent with their previous attainments, and with 

































pleasing and elegant manner, the nature of this little volume. 
The prose contents are very respectable, and much of the 
poetry is excellent ; on the whole, we should give the latter 
the preference. Most of the names of the contributors are 
new to us, and we believe to the literary public in general. 
We wish them success, for we dislike monopolies in the 
literary as well as the political republic. The embellish- 
ments are by O. Pelton and James Smillie. 
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the necessities of the stations and circuits in the connection. 
Means are provided for their instruction in every branch of 
English, classical, biblical, theological, and pastoral edu- 
cation. Some remain the full term of three years, but the 
majority only for shorter periods, attending only to those 
branches in which they were found to be deficient. The 
last Report of the Institution gives the number of students 
at thirty-two, of whom twelve are destined for the missionary 
stations. The present institution is at Hoxton, in the out- 
skirts of London. Another is to be immediately established 
at or near Manchester. 

There is little doubt that the American Methodists will 
soon establish a ‘similar institution, and most probably on 
the same plan. 

































































The performances at Amory Hall attract very numerous 
audiences. The Burning of Moscow is a magnificent spec- 
tacle. 

The Savannah banks have not suspended specie payments, 
and some of those in Charleston continue to pay specie. The’ 
New Orleans banks, and nearly all others through the South 
and West, have followed the example of the U. S. Bank. 

A Mr. Patton advertises in an Ohio paper, that for a pre- 
mium of five thousand dollars, he will transmit the express 
mail between New York aud New Orleans, in fifteen hours, 
by balloon. 

The Rev. Dr. Wheaton of the Episcopal Church, New Or- 
leans, though unacclimated, has been constantly occupied 
with the sick and the dead, and has himself escaped the 
sickness. 

The 28th of November has been appointed as Thanks- 
giving day in the State of New York. The majority of the 
Thanksgiving States have followed Gov. Everett’s appoint- 
ment. 

Rev. Joseph D. Tyler, of East Windsor, Conn., has been 
appointed president of the State Deaf and Dumb Asylum of 
Virginia. 

The western papers state that the great bridge, two miles 
in length, across the Tennessee, at the Muscle shoals, has 
fallen. We presume not the whole of it. 

Mr. Poulett Thompson, the new Governor General of Can- 
ada, has arrived at Montreal. 

Accounts of fresh murders and devastations committed by 
the Indians, are published in the Tallahasse papers. 

The epidemic in Mobile, according to late accounts, had 
greatly increased, and assumed a more malignant type. 

A rencontre lately took place between two planters at Iber- 
ville, La., which resulted in the death of one of them. 

The valley section of Virginia has suffered greatly by a 
drought of six weeks’ duration. 

Some very extensive burglaries have lately been discovered 
in the city of New York. 

A new paper called the Daily Courier, is about to be estab- 
lished in Salem, Mass. 


Poems; By Wittiam Tuompson Bacon. New Haven: 
Benj. & Wm. Noyes. Boston: C. C. Little & Co. 

We have just received an elegant octavo of two hundred 
pages, with the above title. The volume is very neatly 
printed, and accompanied with an engraved title page, 
by Stiles, Sherman and Smith, New York, affording a 
very pleasing lake scene, done on steel. Mr. Bacon is con- 
nected with the divinity school in New Haven, and appears 
to be a young man of very considerable poetical genius, 
united with well disciplined moral feelings. His Dedication, 
to his mother, which opens the volume, is quite a fanciful 
effusion, and is honorable to the author’s heart, as well as to 
his genius. 

We like the Introductory Essay of this volume, though 
we may not fully accord with all its sentiments. No one, 
however, will, we think, dispute the correctness of the fol- 
lowing remark: ‘To delight and elevate the mind, and thus, 
to refine it, by bringing it nearer that world wherein all the 
proper objects of poetry are, or to which they are in some 
way related, is the office and end of true poetry.” Further 
on, he asks, ‘‘ whether moral subjects are not capable of sug- 
gesting the loftiest enthusiasm, and of course the highest 
kind of poetry?’ We would answer this question in the 
affirmative without hesitation, and we believe, moreover, 
that no subject or incident can be rendered poetical except 
by connection with some interesting moral sentiment. Mr. 
Bacon has adopted the cant of the age in regard to Byrun’s 
opinions of the merits of Pope, as a poet, and remarks that 
he “deeins his defence of Pupe vs. Bowles, a caprice, rather 
than any settled conviction of his judgment.” We think, 
on the contrary, that Byron was never mure sincere and 
never more rational than in his discussion on the character 
and genius of Pope, even when he declared that he himself 
had written nothing which would be so likely to be read and 
admired by posterity as many of Pope’s truly classical per- 
formances. We have not used Byron’s language, but the 
sentiment we have quoted was uttered by him, and we be- 
lieve not only with sincerity, but with truth. 

With regard to the merits of Mr. Bacon's poems, we con- 
sider them of a very high order; and although we do not 
like blank verse, we believe we can appreciate the truly 
poetical spirit which it breathes in this volume. We are 
fixed in the opinion that English prose may be made more 
musical, and of course more poetical, than English blank 
verse ; and think, therefore, that those sentiments which are 
too didactic and diffuse for rhyme, are better in prose than 
in blank verse, which, at best, is extremely monotonous. 

We are not so illiberal, however, as to believe that Mr. 
Bacon may not differ from us with better reasons than we 
can advance in favor of our position. Some of the lighter 
effusions of this volume are excellent, and we observe two 
of them which appeared originally in the columns of the 
Weekly Magazine. j 

We conclude this imperfect notice of Mr. Bacon’s poems, 
by expressing our belief that there are many of our poets 
who have attained a very enviable share of reputation in 
our own republic of letters, who, if their merits were im- 
partially compared, would rank below the author of this 
volume. 


Foreign.— The French Minister of Commerce offers a 
prize of 36,000 francs to any person who will deliver five 
hundred reams of paper, from which common writing ink 
cannot be effaced by chemical process. An individual has 
announced the discovery, but intends to manufacture the 
paper for sale, instead of claiming the premium. . 

Mr. H. Jacobi, of St. Petersburg. promises, in a letter pub- 
tished in the London Philosophical Magazine, that if his 
health is preserved, he hopes by next midsummer, to have 
equipped an electro-magnetic vessel of from forty to fifty 
horse power, capable of navigation. 

Count Branicki, in Russia, has become the inheritor of 
2,400,000 acres, with 10,000 male and as many female 
serfs, besides, 60,000,000 rubles, and personal property es- 
timated at 4,000,000 rubles. 

The Emperor®of Russia has just issued an order to the 
minister of the Interior, by which the title of citizen may be 
held by Jews, (formerly excluded) who have rendered any 
eminent service to the state. 

The Carlists are completely put down in the North of 
Spain. A small force, we believe, exists in the eastern 
provinces. There is now a prospect of rest for that dis- 
tracted country. 

The French journals recommend the importation of flour 
from the United States, to supply the present scarcity, in- 
stead of cotton, which cannot be sold. . 

The professional architects of Ireland are forming an 
Institute, for the promotion of their art, after the model of 
the Royal Institute of English architects. 

Miss Julia Webster, a daughter of Hon. Daniel Webster, 
was married in London, to Mr. Appleton, of Boston. 

A lad, eleven years of age, in Yorkshire, England, has 
come into possession of a fortune of £120,000 per annum. 





Tue Ross or Suanon: A Religious Souvenir, for 1840. 
Edited by Miss Sarah C. Edgarton. Boston: A. Tompkins 
& B. B. Mussey. 

If there were nothing else to recommend this beautiful 
little annual but its name, “ The Rose of Sharon,” we should 
be predisposed to think favorably of it. There is something 
extremely romantic and Scriptural in this title, and pecu- 
liarly appropriate to a religious annual. The introductory 
verses, written, probably, by Miss Edgarton, explain, in a 
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